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About the Soviet Union and Its Sphere 


DSits are raat dividing the world economically and politically into two great power aggregates. Is 
us 


gi possible Fp 


in the United States to achieve a rational conception of the character of the Soviet 


UnignR e een «4 involved is illustrated in the conflicting reports and interpretations here reviewed.' 


natives open nited States in dealing with Russian 
expansion. € was to recognize a Soviet sphere just 
as the United States claims its own in this hemisphere. 
The other was to withdraw from Europe and “let the 
revolutions blow.” Both these alternatives, it was stated, 
have been “officially rejected” as unacceptable to the 
United States. It was also observed that it may now be 
“too late for either.” 

David Lawrence, editor of the United States News, in 
a syndicated column for August 1 found few signs of any 
constructive American policy aimed at a better under- 
standing of the Soviet Union. Rather, all the moves made 
“seem to be of a nature to irritate and annoy and harass 
Russia into an alteration of her course,” and this policy 
leads to counter-irritations on her part. It is possible, 
Mr. Lawrence believes, that a review of all the documents 
might show that the American policy has not always been 
tight. The public, he said, is in the dark. “Maybe, if war 
comes, there'll be another white paper telling all the facts 
when it is too late to do anything about them.” 

Pearl Buck, recognizing the gravity of the issues with 
which Soviet policy confronts us, answers the question 
What shall we do?, with these words, “Anything except 
to threaten war.” Whenever an American “talks about 
fighting Russia, he hands a gun to the Communists.” On 
the other hand, Representative Charles A. Eaton, chair- 
man of the House Foreign Affairs Committee, writing in 
the American Magazine for August, throws down the 
gauntlet. Russia is a nation of slaves, for that is what 
“Slav” means. She is un-Christian and atheistic. On the 
other hand, Americans are “such good people that they are 
slow to recognize wickedness, even when they see it.” The 
Soviet Union is “primitive and benighted.” Yet she is 
planning to run the world. Indeed, Russia has “made it 
perfectly apparent that the world of the future will be 
American or Communist. Her point of view is irrecon- 
cilable with ours.” Russia offers the world an absolute 
tyranny while we can offer the world democracy, 

Such utterances as these add up to a confusion which 
is rather terrifying. 


The United S. tye Mie on August 8 stated two alter- 


1No discussion of American foreign policy is here at- 
tempted. The purpose is to furnish some perspective on a 
confused situation. 


Some Damnatory Evidence 


It is useless for any friend of the Soviet Union or any 
person desirous of maintaining peace to brush aside as 
baseless the evidence of the contrast between American 
and Russian ideals and policies. Let us look first at some 
of the typical reporting. 

Paul W. Ward published a series of articles in the 
Baltimore Sun, April 30 to May 18, 1947, which pretty 
thoroughly documented the American case against Russia 
from an economic and cultural point of view. Ferdinand 
Kuhn, Jr., published a similar series in the Washington 
Post, May 11 to May 19, 1947. Mr. Ward was the Sun's 
correspondent at the Moscow Conference of Foreign 
Ministers which undertook to formulate peace terms for 
Germany and Austria. He spent much time on his own 
initiative while he was in Moscow studying conditions. 
He had no difficulty in getting his notes out of the coun- 
try and wrote his articles after his retura.tto Washington. 
Mr. Kuhn had a similar mission for the Post and wrote 
his articles after his return. 

Mr. Ward related that the American Consulate in 
Moscow had been crowded with men and women seeking 
permission to come to the United States. They came 
from all parts of the U.S.S.R.—a disillusioned crowd. 
The reasons for their desire to escape are set down in 
his articles. 


Mr. Ward noted that the visitor to the Soviet Union is 
surprised to find that “it is the motorist who bawls out 
the traffic cop, rather than vice versa.” This, he thought, 
may be due to the fact that only “big shots” have cars. 
Nevertheless one is led to pity the uniformed police. Peo- 
ple do not seem to be afraid of them and they talk freely, 
but if one looks beneath the surface he finds the evidence 
of terror of the secret police. 

Mr. Ward reported a considerable amount of anti- 
Semitism in Russia; he thinks the U.S.S.R. is probably 
the only major government that still stamps the word 
“Jew” on passports. 

What is related about the religious policy is in general 
familiar to our readers. It is pointed out, however, that 
the Moslems in the Soviet Union, numbering about 20 
million, constitute probably the second largest group, the 
Russian Orthodox Church being, of course, the first. 
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This fact is thought to be related to the Soviet policy of 
wooing the Arab world. 

Much is said about ideological regimentation and its 
cultural effects; also about the low standards of living, 
the low production rate, and the wretched housing, 

An interesting feature of Mr. Ward’s report is his ac- 
count of the jokes current in Russia aimed at the exist- 
ing regime, Stalin appears to be the only person exempt 
from the thrusts of Russian wit. One illustration will 
suffice here: 

The gag runs this way: Roosevelt, Churchill and Stalin 
were riding in a limousine and their path was blocked by 
a cow. Roosevelt and Churchill tried unsuccessfully to 
prod her out of the way and Stalin whispered in her ear 
and she bounded off. Then he confided to Roosevelt and 
Churchill: “I simply told her I'd put her on a collective 
farm if she didn’t get out of the way.” 

Mr. Kuhn found that the Russians had very few con- 
tacts with foreigners, their life was drab, their housing 
poor, their rations scant and costly. He was also im- 
pressed with the revival of nationalism as reflected in 
propaganda and education and with the ceaseless effort 
to convince the people of a foreign menace. Said Mr. 
Kuhn: “The Communist Utopia in Moscow turns out 
to be a society of inequalities of income, of sharp distinc- 
tions of privilege, of piece work and incentives, of poverty 
and hunger and drabness that has no parallel in the West- 
ern world today except in Germany.” 

He was impressed with the high expenditure for edu- 
cation and the prestige accorded teachers, though this was 
offset by the lack of academic freedom. He noted that 
we in this country have no conception of Russia’s suffer- 
ings now and during the war. He also insisted that So- 
viet policy cannot be judged in Western terms, that his- 
torical factors are governing. “The totalitarian aspects 
of the Soviet state were inherited, in part, from a long 
and blood-soaked Russian past, and will not be discarded 
quickly or easily.” 

The report on Soviet policy recently prepared by the 
Library of Congress at the request of the Senate loreign 
Relations Committee, summarized its findings in the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

“The summit of communist hopes and aspirations is, 
in the last analysis, today as in Lenin's time, a complete 
change of the world’s political, economic, social and cul- 
tural setup, and at the base of Soviet foreign policy lies 
the desire to make the world safe for Communism and 
Sovietism.””? 

Probably the average American observer’s judgment of 
the Russian situation is fairly accurately expressed by 
Brooks Atkinson in a review published in the New York 
Times of August 31 of Forced Labor in Soviet Russia by 
Dallin and Nicolaevsky: “The tragedy of Soviet Russia 
is that economic determinism has not freed men, as the 
early Bolsheviks believed, but enslaved them; and instead 
of losing nothing but their chains, as the original Com- 
munist theory predicted, the people have acquired chains 
that are better forged than ever. For a police state can- 
not develop in the direction of freedom.” 

In view of the fact that Communists in this country 
frequently contrast the present policy with that of the late 


2 Trends in Russian Foreign Policy Since World War I. A 
Chronology of Events from March 15, 1917, to January 1, 1947. 
Prepared by the Legislative Reference Service of the Library of 
Congress. Printed for the use of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. Washington, United States Government Printing Office, 
1947. 40 cents. 


President Roosevelt and suggest that the latter was q 
great friend of the Soviet Union it is perhaps in point jg 
rounding out this side of the picture to quote from a s 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s made on February 10, 1940, to the 
American Youth Conference: 

“The Soviet Union, as everybody who has the courage 
to face the fact knows, is run by a dictatorship as abso. 
lute as any other dictatorship in the world.” 


A Different Slant 

This section is given the above caption because a strik- 
ing feature of the many more friendly accounts of the 
Russian situation is the fact that they tend to admit many 
of the specific charges which others make so much of, but 
to regard them as offset by other considerations. It jg 
perhaps not too much to say that ‘clarification of the 
whole matter depends somewhat more on the general per- 
spective than on any aggregation of favorable or unfa- 
vorable observations. The principal factual discrepancy 
concerns freedom of observation and reporting. «4 

These remarks are particularly relevant to the artielés 
published by John Strohm in the Chicago Daily News, 
October 7 to 12, 1946. He was described as a resident of 
Chicago and a native of Illinois, a Baptist, a Republican, 
a Mason, and president of the American Agricultural 
Editors Association. He wanted to come in close contact 
with the Russian people, to learn how they lived and what 
they were thinking. He obtained entry without difficulty, 
and testified that he had a remarkable degree of freedom. 
Indeed he contrasted what he saw in a few cases where 
the people in the communities knew that he was coming 
with what greeted his gaze when his visit was unheralded. 

Mr. Strohm’s account of living conditions have a qual- 
ity of stark realism. He found people in Byelorussia 
spading fields barefooted and “still hungry.” They were 
all preoccupied with fear of war, and appalled at the 
thought of war with America. “America gave us food,” 
he was told. Also, “America gave us the Studebaker 
trucks which helped win the war.” Mr. Strohm found 
that the Russian citizen knows much more about the 
United States than is commonly supposed here. He was 
much impressed with the great interest in American 
ways and noted personalities. 

Mr. Strohm found sharp contrasts in living costs. On 
a visit to a collective farm he was entertained by the farm 
chairman for a “cup of tea.” It turned out, however, 
to be a sumptuous repast to do justice to which nearly 
incapacitated him physically. On the other hand, a man 
with whom he made friends demurred at his invitation 
to go out to dinner with him since it might cost $30 per 
person, so they went to the friend’s home instead. “It 
has been so long,” the latter said, “since we really had 
enough to eat.” Still he was looking forward, as very 
many Russians were, to the time when shortages would 
be overcome. Speaking of the many gadgets advertised 
in the Sears Roebuck catalogue a 20-year-old girl said: 
“We will have all of these things someday, too, through 
our Five Year Plans.” 

Mr. Strohm noted unusual freedom in conversation 
among the Ukrainian people. ‘They weren’t afraid of an 
NKVD man listening over their shoulders, as many 
Russians seemed to be.” 

Mr. Strohm quoted a remark from one Russian he 
talked to which evidently impressed him. ‘Anyone who 
says the Soviet Union wants war is crazy—unless it is 
our leaders who are crazy. The people have been living 
on promises of better things in the sweet bye and bye 
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ever since the revolution. They accepted World War II 
as an excuse why they could not achieve a higher standard. 
Now they want to work for peacetime goals. Our gov- 
ernment must consider the people—not war.” Conclud- 
ing the series Mr. Strohm said he could not vouch for 
what the men in the Kremlin are thinking. He only 
reported what he heard and saw. 

Many of our readers are familiar with Dr. Jerome 
Davis’ writings on Russia.* In a recent article in Social 
Questions Bulletin (Methodist Federation for Social Ac- 
tion) for June, 1947, he called our relations with the Soviet 
Union “the acid test” of our foreign policy. He recog- 
nized that the Communist Party is a political monopoly, 
that the evil of bureaucracy exists, and that there are con- 
centration camps and firing squads. Judged, however, 
by comparison with the Czarist regime he thinks great 
progress has been made. He pointed to the Soviet policy 
in the matter of race, the achieving of the secret ballot, 
the emancipation of women, the extension of free medical 
services, and the great achievement in overcoming illiter- 
acy. He said that the atheist crusade is now a thing of 
the past. He made a parallel between the extension of 
Russian political influence to other nations and General 
MacArthur’s control in Japan. Indeed, he could find 
many parallels in the American and Russian situations. 
The Russian conception of freedom differs fundamentally 
from ours. Russia wants no laissez faire but freedom 
from laissez faire. ‘Freedom is what happens to the mass 
of workers and peasants.” 

The observations in Russia of Dr. Louie D. Newton, 
president of the Southern Baptist Convention, have been 
widely reported. His pamphlet, An American Church- 
man in the Soviet Union,* testifies to the extent of re- 
ligious liberty which he found there and he was greatly 
impressed with the freedom of inquiry which he and his 
companions enjoyed: “We were free to ask what we 
wished to ask and to see what we wished to see and to go 
where we wished to go, without any restrictions what- 
soever. If there could have been any freer movement 
on the part of seven visitors in any country, I would not 
be able to suggest it.” An interesting sidelight on the 
prohibition of religious teaching in the schools is Dr. 
Newton’s comment that the Baptist leaders are very grate- 
ful that the dominance of the Orthodox Church in this 
respect no longer obtains. The health and social services 
which Dr. Newton saw left a deep impression on his 
mind. The Russian farmers, he says, “are our sort of 
folks.” They have suffered the way the fathers and 
— of the South in America suffered after the Civil 

ar. 


Within the Russian “Sphere” 


As there are conflicting accounts of conditions in Rus- 
sia so there are contrasting reports of conditions in coun- 
tries that have fallen under Soviet dominance. We record 
here some of the less familiar ones, 

In a remarkable broadcast on conditions in Hungary 
on August 17, Howard K. Smith, chief of CBS European 
news staff, reported some observations that one does not 
discover in the press. He had travelled 700 miles over 
country roads and city streets in the company of the 
fnancial editor of the New York Herald Tribune’s Paris 
edition, who speakers the language, and a Hungarian 


3See INFORMATION Service for May 3 for review of Behind 
Soviet Power—Stalin and the Russians. 
4New York, American Russian Institute (58 Park Ave.), 1946. 
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friend who belonged to no political party. He was greatly 
surprised at what he learned. The Nagy incident had 
resulted in only three arrests. Evidence of a police state 
were lacking. The police force had not been increased 
and only about 1,000 of the 30,000 policemen were po- 
litical police. He found no serious reduction in civil 
liberties. 


Peasants told him they expected to vote Communist 
because they got their land from the Communists. The 
Small Holders’ Party was a minority in the villages and 
appeared to be subject to no pressure. 

Political trials, according to Mr. Smith, are civil, not 
military, and they are open to the public. The election 
campaign was on and election posters were freely dis- 
tributed—more of the Communist and Socialist than 
Small Holders’. The campaign meetings were quiet and 
there was no evidence of police coercion or of Russian 
interference. The fact that Hungary is an occupied 
country was scarcely noticeable. Russia has great influ- 
ence in Hungary, but Mr, Smith found it mainly psycho- 
logical because of Russia's economic importance to the 
country. A cabinet minister told Mr. Smith that the politi- 
cal orientation of the country was really the result of the 
Yalta and the Potsdam agreements. 


Two noteworthy articles on conditions in Yugoslavia 
by Aylmer Vallance appeared in the New Statesman and 
Nation (London) for July 26 and August 2. He found 
“the key point in the government’s policy” to be indus- 
trialization on a large scale as the means of achieving an 
adequate standard of living, a policy which has captured 
the popular imagination and unified the country. The 
targets of the plan may not be reached for some time but 
the people seem to have great confidence in the govern- 
ment’s intentions and its capacity to achieve its goals. 
The huge capital investment called for, the writer thinks, 
could not be achieved in a capitalist economy. It is the 
success achieved by the government “in eliciting voluntary 
work on a massive scale which has made possible the im- 
mense strides in social welfare, education and health 
which are being taken pari passu with economic recon- 
struction.” In such respects, “Yugoslayia has a record 
of which Britain would be proud.” 


To be sure, in breaking with the past “Yugoslavia may 
have jettisoned the blessings of political democracy. In- 
stead, she has created a society in which men and women, 
on a footing of complete equality of pay and conditions, 
enjoy economic security; in which effort to the limit of 
one’s strength is enforced not by state edict but by the 
pressure of uncoerced public opinion; and in which you 
may see (as I did in Budva) cement-grimed building 
workers sitting at drinks with the Finance Minister of 
the Republic in the mirrored dining-room of a hotel built 
to accommodate members of the royal Court in days when 
a quisling prince had a villa nearby.” 

Such a view of the Yugoslav situation in no way affects, 
of course, the question of the character and results of the 
government's foreign policy, nor the question of sup- 
pression of civil liberties. 


Soviet Philosophy as Some See It 


Controversy rages over the use of the word “democ- 
racy.” In Communist literature it is continually used as 
defining Communist aims and policies. Dr. Harry F. 
Ward, formerly a professor in Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York, has argued strongly for the Russian 
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claim to be democratic in a significant sense. In a pamphlet, 
Soviet Democracy,’ he points out that the background 
of Russian political development has been entirely differ- 
ent from ours; that democracy in the Russian mind is an 
empty word if it does not guarantee economic status. “A 
self-evident truth which the American people have yet to 
learn is that economic democracy can grow only from 
the root of a democratic economy.” Thus, he holds the 
social ownership of the means of production becomes a 
fundamental democratic principle. This social ownership 
in Russia takes two forms, that of state property and that 
of the collective farm and the cooperative association. 

While Mr. Ward stresses the primacy of economic 
democracy he finds what he calls “creative democracy” 
actually existing in Russia on a vast scale and here he 
refers to the conduct of the local soviets. He finds in 
them free initiative and creative group process. 

The “Soviet political writers,” says Mr. Ward, “tell 
their people that theirs is a direct democracy, that they 
vote directly for all their representatives without any in- 
tervening body affecting their choice. It is also direct 
in another way. The workers in the, basic process of 
production and distribution are represented by fellow 
workers, not by lawyers, business men and professional 
politicians. In the Soviet Union all those who carry on 
the basic functions of society share directly in their con- 
trol. This is the functional democracy that some of our 
political scientists write about, usually without any clear 
definition.” The limitations of the one-party principle, 
he thinks, are offset by multiple organization. 

John Macmurray, professor of moral philosophy at 
the University of Edinburgh, whose books have been 
widely read in this country, is the author of the pamphlet, 
A Crisis of Culture: The U.S.S.R. and the West He 
says the cleavages between Soviet Russia and the Western 
nations reflect the conflict between East and West. An 
understanding between them is imperative, but he is not 
sure that it can come about before another world war 
ensues. To achieve such an understanding “must con- 
stitute one of the major transformations of history. It 
may well be the substance of an epoch.” 

Up to now “the history of Western Europe has been 
“the history of the world and human development has 
been shaped to the fashion and confined within the limits 
of the West-European tradition.” Today this has ceased 
to be true. The initiative is no longer coming from the 
West. “The major tension which now sets the direction 
and the pace of progress does not lie within Europe, but 
between the United States of America and the Soviet 
Union.” Russia, Mr. Macmurray contends, is not East- 
ern but rather Eastern European. In other words, “Rus- 
sia is part of Christendom. She shares with us the influ- 
ence of Christianity, and of the Hebrew culture from 
which Christianity sprang. And since Russia took her 
Christianity from Byzantium, she shares with us also the 
influence of the cultural tradition of ancient Greece. What 
is foreign to Russia is the influence of Rome.” The Rus- 
sians level against people of the West the same charges 
that we hurl at them. They believe that to the Western 
peoples force is the main reliance. “The idea that the 
Russians have never cared about freedom, and so do not 
miss it under the Soviet dictatorship is, I find, surpris- 
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ingly widespread. It is, however, entirely groundleg 
ven a superficial acquaintance with Russian literature jg 
enough to show that the passion for liberty is as charae. 
teristically Russian as it is English.” 

The Russians are convinced that they are truly demo. 
cratic because democracy with them means rights in the 
ownership of the land. While in the West the democratic 
struggle has centered about control of the legislative as. 
sembly, in Russia “it remained to the end a struggle fo; 
the communal ownership of the land.” 

Also, Russia stands in contrast to the West in that the 
Westetridemocracies believe that “ideas determine ae. 
tion; Russfan democracy is materialist; it believes that 
action determines “ideas.” 

Finally. we turn to the Christian News Letter (London) 
for July: d an impressive article by Barbara Ward of 
the staff Of ‘the Economist (London), a_ well-known 
Catholic writer.” She. undertakes to discuss the problem 
of reaizyg a free society in terms of a confrontation of 
the United#states and the Soviet Union and its implica. 
tions for Great Britain. The choice for British Christians 
is not America or Russia. “One must admit that a very 
strong weight of argument appears to lie on the side of 
America. Soviet Russia as a state is hostile to religion, 
Communism as a philosophy is based upon the denial of 
God. The spread of Russian power has reinforced the 
hold of authoritarian government in Eastern Europe.” 
On the surface America stands out in contrast. “It is 
true that in the United States no organized governmental 
philosophy is at work to produce the ‘monolithic state’ 
It is true that within the forty-eight states a most rich 
and most pleasing variety of types and organizations freely 
exist. The standard of living and with it the elbow room 
achieved by ‘free capitalism’ is the greatest the world has 
ever seen,...” 

But Miss Ward regards America as basically material- 
istic. She relates an experience in America last April 
when she urged a group of businessmen to consider steps 
toward avoidance of another depression, among them “a 
long-term policy of exporting capital goods to the rest of 
the workl.” There followed “an hour’s fierce attack upon 
‘Communistic’ government intervention in business. But 
at the end the most senior business man present—a man 
with a nation-wide reputation—said quietly, ‘Gentlemen, 
I have heard this talk ever since I was a boy. Every 
time anyone has proposed that the business world should 
accept some obligation to society, there have been business 
men ready to cry that “the free way of life” was in dan- 
ger. But I believe what you have heard this evening is 
your last chance of not committing suicide.’ ” 

Miss Ward is appalled by the political tyranny manifest 
in Russia with her secret police and her concentration 
camps. Yet she sees “a Christian truth in Communism’s 
concern for the poor, the outcast and the exploited which 
explains its appeal to the young and to many mature and 
noble minds. (And I notice that not a Catholic society 
but a Communist army gave the land to peasants in Hun- 
gary.) The freedom, the elbow room, the atmosphere of 
experiment in America appeals to me—but not the look 
on the face of a certain noted American when he said the 
United States needed a slump ‘to make labor more doc- 
ile,’ nor the tedious emptiness of so much in American 
culture—radio, magazines, newspapers—nor the deep- 
rooted materialism which infects even religious bodies 
and tends to make Knights of St. Columbus almost in- 
distinguishable from Rotarians or Elks.” 
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